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**He accused her of being cruel and unkind”—p. 740. 
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BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “A STORY OF VIONVILLE.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

T was well for May in that hour that ghe had never | she gazed apon her lying there, still and white as 
I cherished the slightest bitterness of feeling alabaster, with scarce a sign of life. Lovely as she 
towards her favoured rival; for her heart was stirred | had ever been, there was now an unearthly beauty on 
to its very depths with pity and deep emotion while | her face, as if the angel of death had already marked 
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her as one belonging to the stainless realms of para- | 
dise. The sunset light was streaming through the 

open window right upon her head, making her fair | 
hair, which was scattered all over the pillow, shine 
like waves of gold, and defining clearly the exquisite | 
outline of her chiselled features; her blue eyes, 
partially open, lay under the white lids like violets 
half hid in snow; and the little rosebud mouth re- | 
tained all its wondrous sweetness of expression, 

though the pretty lips were pale and set, as if no 

breath of life passed over them. 

Ah! no wonder Sydney Leigh had loved that angel 
face !—and could it be that he was never more to see 
it, save with the livid hue of death upon its beauty ? 
never more to watch those blue eyes open at his call? | 
never again hear that low voice of music murmuring 
his name in love? Could it be so? No, not if May 
Bathurst could help it! And she clasped her hands 
imploringly together, as her whole soul rose up in 
passionate entreaty that to her it might be given to 
save Irene for her husband, to avert frem him the 
dire calamity which seemed even now about to over- 
take him. 

“Tf human devotion can avail, you shall be 
back to him, sweet Irene,” 
stooped down and touched one little hand with her 
lips as it lay outside the sheet. 

There was the faintest possible quivering of the long 
lashes veiling the dim blue eyes, and May thought 
that there was a passing look of recognition in them ; 
but Irene had clearly not strength enough to give 
even a sign of consciousness, and May determinately 
thrust back the feelings that were agitating her, and 
set herself to carry out all the doctor’s directions 
with the utmost care and anxiety. 

Hour after hour, unwearied and unresting, through 
that night and the whole of the next day, May kept 
her watch over the fainting life, that seemed as if a 
breath would extinguish it at any moment. No 
amount of devoted care could probably have saved 
Irene, however, if it had not been joined to the 
practical wisdom and intelligence which May brought 
to bear on the case;—to relieve the exhaustion without 


she murmured, as s 


increasing the fever, to sustain the avant without 
disturbing the precious moments of quiet sleep, t 

. ° | 
understand the significance of every momentary flush | 


| day he rose up from his long, 


have hoped for yet; but on the evening of the second 
silent examination of 
Irene’s state with a look of satisfaction, which 
caused May’s heart to bound with delight. 

‘There is a decided improvement,” he said; “the 


| e ° 
pulse is stronger, ard there are other favourable 


symptoms. So far as we have gone, your presence 
here has more than answered my highest expecta. 
tions; but there is much still to be done, and for 
that reason, Miss May, amongst others, you must go 
and lie down now for a few hours; you must not be 
made ill, either for your own sake or Mrs. Leigh’s, 
I believe that her recovery will still depend upon 





you.” 

“Do not ask me to leave her,” said May, implor. 
ingly. 

“T do not ask you, I order you to go,” said the 
doctor, smiling; “my authority must be paramount 
here, I will give the nurses most distinct directions, 
and tell them that they will have to answer to me 
with their heads if anything goes wrong, so you 
need not be afraid. You really must have a few 
hours’ rest.” 

May knew Dr. Fleming too well to attempt any 
further remonstrance, but she had not the slightest 
intention of obeying him; so she went to her room 
and waited quictly till his carriage had driven away, 
and then she went back to Irene, dismissed the 
nurses, and took up her post once more by her side. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
AnoTHER four-and-twenty hours had passed away, 


7 
1 


land — but surely the tide of life was rising once 
| more in the young heart, from which it 


ad so nearly 
ebb ed away altogether, while still the patient watcher 
scanned with her sleepless eyes the lovely pallid face, 
and noted every passing shade with ceaseless care 
and tenderness. Again the doctor had ordered May 
t that day, and again she had eluded his in 
junction. It seemed to her that sleep and res 
would be utterly impossible for her till he could say 
that Irene was out of danger, and this he dared not 





assert at present, though he was well satisfied with 
her steady “each ment, 

mee 

ene na 





on the white cheek, or sudden restlessness, and meet | con 


| 
them with the proper treatment, was a task of com- 


plicated difficulty, which certainly no ordinary nurse | 
could have been trusted to perform, and May almost 
felt as if those four-and-twenty hours had beer 
passed in a subtle conflict with Death, who was ever 
trying to find an unwary moment in which to steal 
her treasure from her. 

Her vigilance never relaxed, however, and her 
watch was only interrupted by Dr. Fleming’s visits. 
He came two or three times without being able to | 
say more than that his patient was not worse, and | 
this, he assured May, was the greatest gain he could | 


nourishment or medicines they offered to her, and 
once May thought she could detect a faint smile o 


the sweet lips, as the wandering blue eyes rested for 


a moment on her face, 
It was nearly midnight now, and the whole house 
was hushed to rest. Irene lay breathing softly, and 


| May, seated near the foot of the bed, leant her head 
2 
i, 


on her h ind, and gazed on the fair still face, witha 
Ic 


ving as that which a mother might 


look tender and ng 


fix on her sleeping child. 
She had been conscious for the last few minutes of 
thought they 


some unwonted sounds below, but she 
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Ae eae 
proceeded from the street, and she took no heed of 
them. Suddenly, however, she could distinguish in 
that silent room the tread of a footfall coming along 
the passage towards the door, and as the echo of 
that familiar step fell upon her ear her very heart 
seemed to stand still within her, and she started 
from her seat trembling in every limb. A hand was 
on the lock of the door; it turned slowly, and, gently 
pushing it, a dark figure stole into the shadowy 
room. ‘There was an evident wish to use all possible 
care and precaution in the noiseless entrance, but 
the moment Sydney Leigh caught sight of the 
motionless form of his wife, he rushed across the 
floor with a stifled cry, calling to her by every 
passionate endearment he could think of, to look up 
and speak to him once more. 

And so it was that May Bathurst beheld again 
the face of him who had been her idol upon earth 
—of him for whom, alas! her heart still beat with 
adeathless tenderness that even cruelest treachery 
and desertion could not conquer. Yes, she saw him 
again, and he, unconscious or careless of her pre- 
sence, was pouring out his whole soul in wildest 
expressions of love for the woman who had won him 
from her, 

For a moment May stood there, gasping, in over- 
whelming agitation, but she felt that the meeting 
of the husband and wife, between whom death still 
stood menacing, was too sacred for any one to wit- 
ness, and she moved quietly away into the recess of 
the window, not venturing to leave the room alto- 
gether, lest the excitement should prove too much 
for Irene in her extremely feeble state. She stood, 
with the tender pleading 
ears, looking out into the dark, stiil night, and it 
seemed to her as if the gloom and loneliness into 
which she was gazing was more her home than the 
house in which she stood, full as it was of the light 
and warmth of love in which she had no share. 

How Sydney implored his darling to look up and 
speak to him! how he besought her to give him but a 
single glance, which might tell him that he had not 
lost the one precious treasure of his life !— 


and at last 
the power of love prevailed over the weakness an 
exhaustion that had been so nearly fatal—there came 
a sound, sweet and low as the faintest note of some 
awakenin: ¢ thrilled to May’s 


= 


¢ bird at early dawn, tha 
very heart, for it was the voice she had scare ~*~ 
hoped ever to hear again, and it whispered, “My 


Sydney—mine!” 





aipeet sao 
n dee 


“and Heaven be sake which ht as given 


“Yes, sweet Irene, yours and donly y 


= 
murmured May, as she clasped her h ann 
gratitude 
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you back to him again! 


RP 





call from Sydney. 


—™come quickly !” 


attendant 


He had just seen that there was some 


:ad not the least idea who it was. 





tones of Sydney in her 






Instantly, with a swift step, May was at Irene’s 
side, using the restoratives with which the doctor had 
provided her, in case of a fainting-fit, such as that 
which had overtaken his patient; while Sydney, 
unable to curb his agitation, repeated again and 
again, in broken accents, “‘ Save her—save my Irene! 
Do not let her—oh, do not let her die!’ 

At length a faint tinge of colour returned to tke 
pallid lips, and the blue eyes slowly opened, and 
looked round with searching, anxicus gaze. 

May bent over her, and answered the mute appeal. 
“Sydney is here, my darling; but you must not try 
to speak, you are not strong enough. He will leave 
you to sleep for a few hours now, and you will see 
him again in the morning.” 

Irena gave a faint smile, as if contented, and then 

ier eyes closed from weakness. 

May was kneeling at her side, with her arms roun 
her, and slowly now she turned round her face to 
Sydney Leigh, and said, in the gentlest tone, ‘“ She 
is better; you need have no fear. The doctor quit 
hopes, please God, that she will live, but she is to 
weak to bear the slightest agitation; it will be b 
that you should leave her now, and she may hay 
little more strength a few hours hence.” 

At the sound of her voice Sydney started violently, 
and as his gaze fell on her face, raised so calmly, so 
kindly to his own, he breathed the one word,“ May!” 
and stood for a moment evidently struggling to find 
words in which to address her; but he seemed to 


o @ 


est 
ea 


| have no power to speak, and at last he laid his hand 


for a second lightly on her head, as if in bleszin; 
and then, with a last fond look at Irene, stole qnietly 


a 


’ 


Y 


out of the room; while May, relieved from the strong 





constraint she had placed on herself in his presence, 
let her head fall on 
pressible tears. 
From the hour of Sydney’s return Irene |} 
make rapid progress towards recovery. 
him seemed to have given her new life, 





n the bed, and gave way to irre- 








nary observers there appeared to be no longer 
Dr. Fleming, } 


not so well satisfied, though he said very little 


reason for apprehension 





+} 


subiect. There was much in the sta 


ut 
generally which made him uneasy for the 


but, in the meantime, it seemed as if sl 





y acontinuance of the unremitting wate 





care which had saved her in the first instane 
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er on to complete rerpenaeoneinsi For this both 
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There are many men who are well content to 
profit by the sympathy or devotion of the women 
with whom they are connected, without ever bestow- 
ing a thought on the possible nature of their inward 
feelings, whether of joy or sorrow. If there is no 
complaint or self-assertion on the part of those whose 
services they are so ready to use, it does not occur to 
them to inquire whether they are making or marring 
their happiness; so that often the lives most near 
their own, and from which they claim the fullest 
recognition of their personal hopes and fears, are 
going on all the while in one long course of silent 
suffering. 

It was so essentially at this time with Sydney 
Leigh. Not understanding or appreciating May 
Bathurst’s generous nature, he had satisfied his 
conscience at the time of his marriage with the con- 
viction that she could never really have loved him 
deeply, or she would not so readily have given him 
up to Irene Clive; and in this comfortable belief he 
now reposed entirely, and acted towards her with a 
total disregard of all their former relations together. 
He had, in fact, no thought or consideration for any 
one in the world but his idolised wife; and he dealt 
with May only as the friend to whom Irene clung in 
her weakness, and whose judicious care and tender- 
ness was of so much value in her convalescence. Thus 
he was never satisfied unless she was with Irene, per- 
forming all the little offices for her which, after the 
first few days, could have been quite as well accom- 


plished by a nurse, and he himself scarcely left his | 


wife’s room at all. So that hour after hour May was 
constrained to look on at their rapturous happiness 
in each other, and to witness the continual expres- 
sion of Sydney’s passionate love for his beautiful wife. 

There was no evil jealousy nor even envy in her 
pure, true heart; but the contrast with the life-long 


loneliness which was her own portion was sorely | 


trying to her loving, tender nature. Sydney was 
still intensely dear to her—he could never be other- 
wise. For six long years it had been the whole 
habit of her mind to look upon him as her future 
husband; it could not but be a terrible strain upon 
her now, therefore, to stand in her solitude and 
desertion, outside the gates of their paradise of love, 
and be compelled for ever to look in upon the bliss 
she might in no sense share. 

She was physically exhausted, too, by the sleepless 
nights and anxious days, which had tried her beyond 
her strength, in the commencement of Irene’s ill- 
ness; and sometimes she would drop to sleep when 
seated by her side, and go back in dreams to the old 
sweet days, when Sydney's words of love were all for 
her, and waking would hear them still, and fancy 
for a moment he was addressing her, till fuller con- 
sciousness would show her it was on Irene he was 
lavishing all his passionate tenderness, while she sat 
unheeded by. 

The ordeal, at last, became more than May could 


bear; her longing to get back to Combe Bathurst, 
where her heart would be calm and free, became 
incontrollable, and, although she would not haye 
indulged it so long as she was really necessary to 
Irene, there came a time when it was perfectly clear 
that, as a matter of fact, she was so no longer. 

Mrs. Leigh was able now to be moved to the sof, 
every day, and to amuse herself with her infant, anj 
with the books which her husband read to her; and 
one afternoon when she was looking particularly 
bright, laughing and talking with the nurse, who 
was holding the little Chione in her arms, May drew 
Sydney into the other part of the room, and told 
him that as Irene was now so well she wished to 
return home the next day. 

She had expected some opposition from him, but 
she was not prepared for the vehement resistance 
with which he met her proposal. Irene was s0 in. 
tensely precious to him, and the agony of the days 
when he had feared to lose her was still so present 
with him, that the idea of her being deprived of even 
a superfluous comfort or benefit was intolerable to 
him. Not content with telling May—as if his wishes 
were still to be a law to her—that nothing would 
induce him to consent to her leaving his wife, he 
accused her of being cruel and unkind to have even 
thought of it, and in his excitement spoke so louily 
that Irene turned round and asked what was the 
matter. 

“May wishes to leave you, my darling,” ex. 
claimed Sydney ; “but I tell her she shall not desert 
you.” 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Irene, and in a moment 
| tears welled into her great blue eyes, and she burst 
into a fit of hysterical weeping. 

“You see what you have done,” said Sydney, re- 
proachfully; and, flying to his wife, he threw his 
arms round her, and soothed her with every tender 
| word he could think of, assuring her that May should 

not leave her, that no one should vex or distress 
| her—she should have all she desired, be it what it 
| might. 

| “And is there to be no pity for me?” thought 
|May, with a momentary bitterness she could not 
repress ; and, afraid that her self-control would desert 
her, she turned and went out of the room. 

| The window was open in the passage, and she 
went and leant out, that the fresh air might fan her 
_ burning eyes, while she struggled with the tumult 
| of wounded feeling in her heart. 

“Are you not well, dear Miss Bathurst?” e* 
| claimed an anxious voice at her side, and, looking 
| round, she saw Dr. Fleming, who had approached 
| her unperceived. 

The expression of sympathy and tender interest 
|in his face broke down the composure she Was 
trying to regain; and, stretching out her hands to 
| him, she exclaimed—*“ I want to go home, Dr. Flem- 
| ing, I cannot bear it any longer, and Sydney will not 
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let me go; he calls me cruel to ask it. But is there | 
no cruelty to me?” | 

“Indeed, I think there is, my poor child,” said 
Fleming, as he felt how hot and trembling were the 
hands he had taken in his own. “I ought to have 
thought of this before; we have all been very head 
and selfish to you, I really believe. You have, un- | 
doubtedly, saved Mrs. Leigh’s life, but that is no 
reason why your own should be sacrificed.” 

“You do not think I am necessary to her now, do | 
you?” asked May, anxiously. 

“No, certainly not. I have no doubt you are a! 


great comfort and pleasure to her, but in all essen- 
tial points she can go on perfectly well under the 


_ care of her nurses and her husband. It is high time 


you were safely back at Combe Bathurst, and so you 
| must tell Mr. Leigh.” 

“Oh, I cannot speak to him on the subject again,” 
| said May, turning away her face that the doctor 
; might not see the quivering of her lips. 

“Then I will,” said Fleming; and, gently pressing 
May’s hands, he left her, and went on to Mrs. 
Leigh’s room. 

(To be continued.) 








DEATH’S SH 


ADOWS.—II. 


BY THE REV. CANON BATEMAN, M.A., VICAR OF MARGATE. 


III. —FORGIVEN SIN. | 
N carries sad consequences with it, | 
notwithstanding it may be forgiven. 
It still “worketh” death. Aaron 
may be forgiven and yet punished. 
The little trickling stream, which 
flowed out of the rock smitten angrily, proudly, 
and unnecessarily at Meribah, was more fatal to 
him than all the waters of the Red Sea! These 
were overpassed ; that barred the promised land. 

“The forgiveness of sins” is one pregnant sen- 
tence in the creed of the Church, and the blessed 
heritage of all God’s true people. The chain of 
sin is loosened and they are freed, dragging no 
weight behind to deaden hope, hinder activity, and 
depress the soul. 

“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin” (John i. 7). “There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit” (Rom. viii. 1). “Blotting out the 
handwriting of ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us, and took it out of the 
way, nailing it to his cross” (Col. ii. 14). “Ye 
are complete in him, who is the head of all princi- 
pality and power” (Col. ii. 10). These are indeed | 
“comfortable words,” and full of “strong consola- 
tion” to all “ who have fled for refuge to the hope 
that is set before them.” They have been con- 
vinced of sin by God's good Spirit working in 
their souls; they have repented of it truly, and 
forsaken it determinately; they have renounced all 
merits of their own, and plead His only who died 
for them on the cross; they believe on him for 
everlasting life, and commit unto him the keeping 
of their souls in well doing as unto a faithful | 
Creator; they confess him openly before men; 
they take up their cross daily and follow him; 
they lay to heart, and affirm it constantly as a 
faithful saying that “they which have believed in 
God must be careful to maintain good works”—all | 








this they do, but do they never sin in doing it? 
Is their diligence in the use of the means of 
grace—is their devout reception of the holy sacra- 
ment—is their prayer before the mercy-seat—is 
their perusal of God’s Word—is their waiting on 
God’s ministry—is their communion and fellow- 


| ship with the faithful in Christ Jesus—are these, 


one and all, even when accompanied by Grace ever- 
flowing and ever free, sufficient to keep their hearts 
from wandering, their words from offending, their 
feet from slipping? Alas! no. They find a law 
that “when they would do good evil is present 
with them;” and “in many things they offend 
all.” Is there then no place for repentance for 
such as these? Weary and heavy-laden, is there 
no place of rest? Is there no forgiveness for one 
who has been once forgiven, and then bade to “ go 
and sin no more?” Yes; blessed be God! He who 
spake these words—to be then and thenceforth the 
motto, aim, and effort of every forgiven sinner— 
spake also of a love which forgives even to seventy 
times seven times! We may ever return to our 
gracious Lord pleading these his own words, and 
washing in the fountain opened, and kept open, for 
sin and uncleanness. His love is shown, not only 
in forgiving the penitent kneeling at his feet, but 
the disciple standing at his side. When first you 
came penitentially to Christ, confessing sin, he 
forgave you; and you have never since come to 
him in faith and prayer, without confessing sin and 
obtaining forgiveness. There is daily grace for 
daily sins; so that they be not hidden in the heart, 
excused by the lips, or allowed in the life. Oh! if 
he who was once pardoned could afterwards find 
no place for tears, no plea for mercy, no hope of 
deliverance, it would be sad indeed! But a weep- 
ing Peter will always find a forgiving Saviour. 

But as if to guard against all abuse of this free 
Grace, and to prevent any one from thinking that 


| sin carries with it no after consequences, see Aaron 


forbidden to enter the promised land, and ascend- 
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ing Mount Hor to die! His death there, and at that 
time of hope and expectation, is a consequence of sin. 

Alas! God often deals thus with his servants, 
They carry about with them, oftentimes to their 
maturity, the sentence pronounced upon some sin 
committed in their prime. The child of sin, in 
Dayid’s case, spite of his penitence and tears, must 
die! The promised land, spite of the supplica- 
tions and earnest prayers of Moses, must not be 
entered. The health, ruined by one Christian man’s 
early excess, is shattered through life. The good 
name of another is irrevocably blurred. The family 
name in one case is disgraced; the personal credit 


in another is weakened. All these are the pay- | 


ments of drafts drawn at long dates—drafts drawn | 


by youth on old age! The sin (deeply repented of) 
is forgiven, but its consequences remain; remain 
sometimes after we have departed hence, and are 
no more seen; remain, as to their consequences, 
upon our children and our friends! Garments 
defiled in former days by the parents fall some- 
times to the child; and the impression of the cha- 
racter, exhibited however briefly by the one, 
remains indelibly stamped upon the other. The 
parent lies in the silent grave; yet,alas! the oaths 
you hear are his, for he taught them to his son! 
The haunts of intemperance are forsaken by the 
father, but men see him in the son, who sits in his 
seat, and sings his song, and drains his cup. 
Scepticism and unbelief have passed away from 
one generation, only to be transferred to the next. 
The sneers and ridicule and fallacy, oft-repeated, 
sunk into the young mind as they dropped from 
the father’s lips, and are all reproduced! Men of 


learning think it scorn that our England should | 


all things were symbolical under the Jewish 
Church; they led the mind to look forward to 
things to comé—to the Shiloh who should be the 
Deliverer of his people—to the Prophet like unto 
Moses who should be raised up from amongst his 
brethren—to the Star rising out of Jacob and the 
sceptre from Israel—to the Child born and the 
Son given —to the Lord our righteousness —to 
Messiah the Prince and Elijah the prophet. All 
types, all sacrifices, pointed to him. He was the 
true scapegoat, the true Passover, the true sin 
offering, the true Jonah, the true serpent lifted up. 
All the unblemished lambs, all the clean beasts 
prefigured him. The continual shewbread, the 
sprinkling of blood, the Holy of MHolies, the 
priestly office and the priestly robes, were all em. 
blematical of his offering of himself, his blood. 
shedding, his ascension, and his appearing in the 
presence of God for us. Without this key to the 
true meaning of things, the many peculiarities of 
ceremony and of dress prescribed by God to 
Moses would appear almost trivial. But every- 


| thing had its significance. The breastplate, and 


the garments, and girdle, and cleft mitre of the 
high priest, for instance, were all symbolical; they 
told of atonement, reconciliation, intercession, 


! promise, and succession, then authorised, and now 


'‘ fundamental peculiarities of the Christian cove- 


' nant. Look at them in their order :— 


1. Atonement. The death of our great High 


| Priest was not merely an act in confirmation of all 
| that he had done and taught. It was not an exhi- 
| bition of sufferings meekly borne for righteousness’ 


} 


be such a Bible-loving country when so much may | 


be said against that Bible; and they band together 
to enlarge people’s ideas, and let in a flood of 
foreign scepticism upon our parishes and home- 
steads, and thus they get themselves a name, 


reckless of the thousand unseen channels into | 


which the poison flows. 

No one can tell the consequences of tying foxes’ 
tails with firebrands, and sending them amongst 
the standing corn! 


And then friends gather | 


round, aud say that those who tied the tails are | 


good men, amiable men, full of the best intentions, 
seeking God's honour, ruling their families in God’s 


fear! One thing they forget, and that is, the con- | 


sequences which follow sin in all its sinuous and 
snake-like windings. Men may repent and amend 
and excuse themselves; but they cannot prevent 
these consequences falling upon others, and bead- 
ing oftentimes to their final ruin. Let every man 
beware, who casteth “firebrands, arrows, and 
death,” and saith, “Am I not in sport ?” 
IV.—THE CHANGE OF VESTMENTS. 


gers depart, but God's purposes remain. Almost 


sake. It was not a penalty paid for teaching that 
which, by its holiness, condemned the world. Ii 
was not like a seal affixed to the truth of our 
Lord’s Divine mission. It was a sin-bearing 
death, an atonement-making death, a sacrificial 
death, a substitution death. “He bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree” (1 Peter ii. 24). He 
was the “ Lam) slain from the foundation of the 
world” (Rey. xiii. 8). “He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
by his stripes we are healed ” (Isa. liii. 5). It is 
by him “we have now received the atonement” 
(Rom. v.11). This is the central point of all that 
is peculiar and saving in Christianity. It all 
revolves round the atoning sacrifice offered on 
Calvary. Its grand peculiarity is not its morality 
(though “never man spake like this man”), nor 
even its adaptation to our wants (though it fits 
man’s need as the matrix does the model). The 
grand and especial peculiarity of the Gospel is that 
“God hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness 


. of God in him” (2 Cor. v. 21). And we miss its 
Man dies, but the:Church lives. God’s messen- | 


main object, and come short of its mighty bless- 
ings, unless we have beheld “the Lamb of God 
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—_—— 
which taketh away the sin of the world; and unless 
we have gloried in the cross of our Lord Jesus 





'ing life? If we show love for his name’s sake, 


‘will God forget it? 


Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto us, | 
| grace, to manifest the character; and the promise 


and we unto the world. 

9, Reconciliation also is involved in these sym- 
bols. “If when we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son”—ah, yes, 
that death did it. It rolled away the curse and 
removed the enmity; and so wrought, that God 
might be just, and yet the justifier of every one 
that believeth. 
barrier, no immeasurable distance, no stereotyped 
handwriting, no unappeasable estrangement to 
prevent our returning to our Father's house 
and home. He holds out arms of reconciliation. 
Hecalls us byname. He invites us tocomein. He 
sends messengers to those who are still afar off, to 
say, “ Be ye reconciled to God.” When there is 
reluctance; itis with us, not with God. We fail 


altogether in our appreciation and perception of | 
| ministry still abideth; the Church still shelters; 


the Gospel, if it has not revealed to us the 
“Fatherhood of God.” 

3. Intercession is also involved. Our names are 
borne upon our Aaron’s breastplate. We have One 
tomake intercession forus. We have an “Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and 
he is the propitiation for our sins ” (1 Johnii. 1). 
How often do hearts fail and words falter when we 
would confess sin and seek deliverance from its 
dominion! We are so unworthy; we have so 
frequently offended ; our prayers are so poor; our 
hearts so cold; our purposes so weak, that if God 
is extreme to mark what has been done amiss, we 
cannot abide it. We feel that if He who sitteth 
on the throne, judging right,is to be moved on 
our behalf, it must be by some other plea than our 
own, and by some other person than ourselves. 
Oh! then, to put our case into the hands of One 
who is our Advocate, to ask Christ to plead for us, 
to tell him of our helplessness and yet of our one- 
ness with him—he the head, we the members. 
What confidence and courage this inspires in a 
child of God! How does it enable us to draw near 
with full assurance.of faith! How precious does 
it make Him whom “God heareth always?” We 
lose half the efficacy and comfort of the Gospel, if 
we put not every plea which we would urge into 
the hands of Jesus Christ, our Advocate. 

4. Then, also, promises are involved. These 
fringe the robe. They are attached to every com 
mand. Christ is a King as well as Priest. His 
word cannot be broken. He speaks, and it is 
done; he commandeth, and it stands fast. The 
government is upon his shoulders. He has the 
key of David. He shutteth, and no man openeth ; 
he openeth, and no man shutteth. ‘Will he not 
perfect that which concerneth his people? If we 





There is now no insurmountable | 


Nay, verily. 
are sure to all the seed. 


His promises 
We have but, through 


attached to it is ours—the promise, both of the 
life that now is and also of that which is to come. 
We lose half the encouragements of Christianity, 
unless the things that God hath promised to them 
that love him are written ever before our eyes in 
letters of gold. 


Now all these things are the heritage of God’s 
people under every dispensation. The fathers 
saw them afar off: the Jewish Church symbolised 
them: we realise them. Aaron dies after having 
ministered them; but Eleazar succeeds. ‘I'he 
Church still survives; the succession of God’s 
ministers in various lines still continues. This is 
in accordance with God’s will. The robes are 
stripped off one and placed upon another; but the 


the unity of the Spirit is still kept. When Christ 
came, he changed the tribe (and thereby abolished 
the Levitical priesthood with all its efficacy), but 
he did not abolish the office. He took it upon 
himself, and we derive it from his authority. He 
sprung from Judah: we spring from him. “As 
my Father hath sent me,” he says, “ even so send 
I you.” Neither were these vain words. The 
Church of Christ and the ministry of his word and 
sacraments remain; though Judaism as a saving 
dispensation has passed away, and the Jewish 
priesthood withit. The gorgeous robes transferred 
upon Mount Hor have lostall their symbolism and 
significance; the twelve precious stones upon the 
breastplate no longer represent the body between 
whom the middle wall of partition has been broken 
down; the tinkling of the bells amidst the fringe 
of the robe are no longer needed to indicate the 
entrance into a “holy of holies” which has been 
thrown open. All these were for the time then 
present—a part of the ceremonial law which has 
been abrogated. But God’s will, that special 
persons should be called to his especial service, 
and set apart to minister in holy things, may be 
learnt clearly on Mount Hor, and must be held 
as a principle of vast importance throughout all 
generations. 
V.—THE REST. 

“ And Aaron died there on the top of the mount.” 
That was his resting-place. The idea suggested 
by all God’s saints in the early days, both under 
the Patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, is that 
of rest. There is no special confession of triumph, 
no strong anticipations of a glory to be revealed; 
little of St. Paul’s desire to “depart and to be with 
Christ ” as something far better. Noah lived after 


repent and forsake sin, shall we not find mercy ? | the flood three hundred and fifty years, and he 


If we believe in him, shall we not obtain everlast- } died. 


Abraham gave up the ghost, and “died in 
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a good old age, an old man and full of years, and 
was gathered to his people.” Isaac gave up the 
ghost, and died, and was gathered to his people, 
being old and full of days. Jacob made an end of 
commanding his sons, and gathered up his feet 
into the bed, and yielded up the ghost. Moses 
died in the land of Moab, according to the word of 
the Lord, and he buried him in a valley over 
against Beth-peor; but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre to this day. Aaron died ‘‘ there on the 
top of the mount.” So with all the goodly company 
enumerated by St. Paul. “These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but having secn 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and 
embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth ” (Heb. xi. 13). 
And then, as pilgrims weary with the journey, 
they laid them down to rest. Strange contrast 
with the heathen world, who knew not God. 
Reckless of human life they were, but restless at 
its close; the general mass immersed in dreams, 
the thoughtful few, in doubts. A striking passage, 














bearing upon this, may be met with in Mr. Faryar’s 
“ Seekers after.God.” Amongst these seekers, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius are gp. 
lected—the courtier, the slave, and the emperor— 
and the height to which they rose, without the 
help and light of Christianity, is traced. “The 
very existence of such men,” the author says, “ is 
in itself a significant comment upon the Scriptural 
decision, that ‘the world ky wisdom knew not God! 
For how many like them, out of all the records of 
antiquity, is it possible for us to count? Are there 
five men in the whole circle of ancient history and 
ancient literature to whom we could, without a 
sense of incongruity, accord the title of ‘holy?’ 
When we have mentioned Socrates, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, I hardly know another.” It 
needs revelation to give holiness in life and rest 
in death. The light which Christ has left behind 
him in the tomb remains for us. It is lighter for 
us than for the grand old Hebrews. But it sufficed 
in their case to take away death’s sting, and to write 
above their graves, “ Requiescit in pace.” 





QUESTIONINGS. 


<A 3 AST Thou in heaven an ending, Lord, 
ee For lives here unfulfilled ? 
Z Hast Thou above a perfect house 
For that we failed to build ? 


Hast Thou on high a finished chord 
For here a half-struck tone ? 

Hast Thou, O Lord, a garden fair 
For seed, here, only sown ? 





Hast Thou in heaven a language meet 
For thoughts too deep to say ? 

Hast Thou above an answer, Lord, 
For prayers we scarce can pray ? 


Hear thou, my Soul—’tis God’s own voice— 
Now let it calm my breast ; 

He says, “‘ Thy Father’s name is LOVE;” 
Therefore be thou at rest. 


A NIGHT ON THE SHORES OF LAKE WINNIPEG. 


BY R. M. BALLANTYNE, AUTHOR OF “SNOWFLAKES AND SUNBEAMS,” “THE LIFEBOAT,’ 


E were encamped on the shores of 
a great inland sea. Lake Win- 
nipeg, a body of fresh water 
above three hundred miles long 
and fifty broad, may well be 
styled a sea. No land was visible on its horizon ; 
indeed, we might have rowed upon its broad 
bosom for many days, out of sight of land all the 
time. Its shores were covered with boulders here, 
and sand there, and its waves in stormy weather 
rose and thundered on the beach like the billows 
of ocean. Standing there on the lone shore of 
that great lake of the American wilderness, watch- 
ing the sun as it dipped into its dark waters, and 
listening to the regular hiss of the wavelets as 
they fell, I found it difficult to believe that I was 
many hundreds of miles distant from the sea-shore. 

The two Cree Indians, who were my only com- 
panions, and who composed the crew of our small 





ETC. ETC. 


birch-bark canoe, were busy kindling a fire and 
preparing our camp for the night while I stood 
contemplating the scene. I was not gazing, how- 
ever, in mere idle contemplation : I was meditating 
as to the suitability of the spot we had chosen for 
our encampment. There were no wayside inns 
there—no houses, no population. Our nightly bed 
was mother earth; our curtains the leafy forest. 
On the evening of which I write, the sky was 
to be our canopy. We had to encamp on an ex- 
posed point of sand, far away from trees, and I 
felt some anxiety as to our prospect of a good 
night’s rest, because the sun was fiery red, and it 
seemed to be setting angrily behind a mass of very 
dark clouds. However, my Indians had chosen 
the spot, and ne doubt were better judges than I; 
besides, it was probable that the calm which pre- 
vailed at the time might last till morning. 





Our fire was made of driftwood. Our food con- 
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sisted of buffalo tongues, biscuit, tea, and pem- 


| * Another cup of tea, old Jacob,” said I. 


mican. The latter substance is a compound of! He did not understand the words, but there was 


half-cooked buffalo meat and fat, mingled (unin- 
tentionally) with a considerable quantity of buffalo 
hair—the whole being nutritious, but not nice! 
While supper was being prepared, I busied my- 
self pitching my small tent. While thus engaged, 
Pasquan, the guide, came up to me, shook his 
head, and said something in the Cree language. 
I did not understand a word of Cree; Pasquau 
and old Jacob were totally ignorant of English. 
Our intercourse was conducted by signs; never- 
theless, from the force of habit, we felt constrained 


to add words to our signs, although we knew them | 


to be useless. 


“ What’s wrong, Pasquan?’’ I said, on observing | 


the shake of his head. 

Unintelligible words and another shake of the 
head was the reply, as he took hold of one of the 
folds of the tent and looked earnestly at me. 

“Well, Pasquan, there’s nothing wrong with the 
tent that I can see. What are you aiming at, I 
wonder? It’s all very well to talk to me ‘ only 
with thine eyes’ in a song, but when travelling in 
the backwoods one requires something more ex- 
pressive, glittering and large though your black 
orbs be, Pasquan.” 

T went on with the pitching of my tent, while I 
half spoke and half meditated thus ; and the dark- 
skinned Indian, after once more shaking his head 
very seriously at my proceedings and pointing to 
the sky, returned to the fire to assist old Jacob in 
preparing supper. 

Soon we were seated in front of a bright cheer- 
ful blaze, with the canoe turned bottom up, acting 
as a partial shelter from a stiffish breeze which had 
begun to blow. A tin kettle stood between us and 
the fire, filled with a mixture of pemmican, flour, 
and water, which is styled by the voyagewrs of that 
land, “ robbiboo.” The Indians dipped their spoons 
into the kettle; I supped my portion out of the 
lid thereof. 

We ate in silence for some time. A pretty 
sharp gust of wind was the first thing to distract 
our attention from the food. 

“Going to blow, Jacob,” I observed, looking 
up at the sky, which was by that time black with 
heavy clouds, and wore a very threatening aspect. 

Jacob gave a grunt, and his greasy checks as 
well as his eyes glistened in the light of the camp- 
fire, as he also looked up at the sky; but he 
quickly looked down again, and devoted himself 
with increased ardour to the robbiboo, for old 


Jacob was a healthy man, and had a tremendous | 


appetite. Pasquan, however, was equal to him, if 
not superior, in both respects. Indeed, as to appe- 
tite, I did not fall far short of either of them, 
having been long subject to the appetising in- 
fluence of the fresh air of the wilderness. 


no mistaking the meaning of the extended cup; 
|so he gave another grunt and a grin, as he poured 
| out the tea. 
It is wonderful how effective a grunt is in con- 
| versation, especially when it happens to be the 
‘only sound that both parties understand. The 
amazing varieties of modulation with which old 
Jacob and Pasquan grunted assent, and surprise, 
and dissent, and discontent, and _ satisfaction, 
'might have formed food for speculation to a phi- 
' losopher. 
Having finished supper, the Indians lay down 
| under the canoe, with their feet extended towards 
the fire, and smoked their pipes in dreamy felicity ; 
| while I went to the tent, spread my blanket, rolled 
up my coat for a pillow, and lay down to con- 
| template them. 

| The canoe and the men glowed in the light of 
the fire, forming a ruddy contrast to the colourless 
dark lake beyond. I was thinking of the race to 
which my men belonged, and of a missionary 
friend who had recently come to that wild country, 
'to preach to them the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, when another gust of wind, more violent 
than the first, shook my tent severely. The men 
leaped up and began to pile driftwood on their 
| canoe, and otherwise make it more secure. I also 
went out, and drove the pins of the tent deeper 
into the sand, and piled stones on its cords and 
borders. 

Scarcely had this been done when a violent 
storm of wind and rain burst upon us. I now 
understood why Pasquan had shaken his head at 
my tent, for the first blast almost carried it away. 
Indeed, if it had not been made additionally se- 

' cure in time, it must infallibly have been overturned. 
Deeming it sufficiently well fastened, however, 
I lay down again and attempted to sleep, but soon 
found this to be almost impossible. The roar- 
ing of the gale and constant thunder of the waves 
increased every moment, and the flapping of the 
tent increased the din. Gradually the rain beat 
right through the canvas, and, coursing down 
inside, caused drops to fall here and there. This 
kept me on the move, because wherever a drop 
became established I had to move from under it. 
Ere long there was no place of perfect shelter to be 

‘found; so, wrapping myself tight in my blanket, 

I made up my mind to lie still, grin, and bear it. 

Sleepless and uncomfortable I lay, watching the 

/tent as it swayed in the blast, and beginning to 

grow uneasy, because, dark though it was, I could 
see that it swayed more violently at every fresh 
blast, and began to doubt the strength of the 
fastenings. I was just thinking of getting up and 
putting on my coat, when a fresh squall burst on 
us, with a sort of wicked shriek in its tone. In- 
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stantly the fastenings on the weather side were | 


torn up, and the tent flew, over my head. I 
sprang up and seized one of the poles and a fold 
of the canvas, to prevent the whole atfair from 


being blown into the lake. My blanket, coat, and | 


cap seized the opportunity to take wing, but they 


were happily arrested in their flight by a stump of 


driftwood. 
“Hallo! hi! Jacob! Pasquan!” I shouted, 


scarcely able to hold on; while the rain streamed | 
over my shoulders, and the wet canvas flapped | 


around nie. 
No auswer came. The two men, coiled up like 


hedgehogs under the canoe, lay fast asleep—or | 
pretending. 


During a lull I fell flat on the tent and held it 
down, while I groped with my hands on each side, 
and collected stones to lay on it. By degrees I 
covered it with boulders sufficient to keep it down, 
and then made a dart for the shelter of the canoe, 
under which I slept and shivered during the re- 
mainder of that stormy night—old Jacob and 
Pasquan having considerately made room for me, 
and given me a grunt of welcome. 

Next morning the day broke with a clear sky 
and a rapidly decreasing breeze; and before we 
had paddled far over the lake it became so calm, 


| and the day so bright, that it seemed as if the 


events cf that dark tempestuous night had been no- 
thing more real than the vivid creations of adream. 





THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BOON after Molly’s marriage Chatty’s 
engagement with Harold Greyson was 
4 broken off. No one quite knew why, 





and she refused to give any explanation. 
The fact was, he had at last grewn tired 
of her, as he had of others, and very gradually he 
had got out of it with the usual excuses about 
being in debt, &c., and that he could not in honour 
allow her still to be fettered by the engagement. 
At first she refused to accept the freedom he offered, 
saying she would wait years for him, and did not 
care how poor he might be at the end of them, she 
would marry him, and love him, just the same. 
What girl in love ever cared for money? At last, 





however, she saw through his shallow excuses, and 
plausible speeches, and so, though she would not 
own her discovery even to herself, she let him go 
without an effort to retain him. And yet, withall a 
Wwoman’s perversity, she loved him, if possible, still 
more when she found how difficult it was to prevent 
herself from despising him. 

Her pride would nat let her show how much she 
felt his conduct, and she still refused to admit how 
right the others had been in their estimate of his 
character. One day, however, the news came that 






he was to be married ina week. He had m 
to secure an heiress this time, so he had displ: 
his butterfly tendencies to some purpose. § 
always believed in her heart that he wou 
back, she did not think it possible he could so 


come 


readily give her up, but when the news cawe of his 
intended marriage, then she broke down. 

“Oh! how blind I was!” she said to Maria, who 
had been kind and syr:pathised with her in her 
trouble ; “oh, how blind I was, or else there must 
be something I do not understand.” 

“T will tell you what it is you do not wnderstand,” 





replied Maria, “that he is a great hypocrite, and a 
splendid actor.” 

“Oh no,” said Chatty, and perhaps truly, “I 
know him much better than you do. I will allow 
that he is changeable, or even fickle, but not a 
hypocrite. And he may have wanted money, and 
that sort of thing. He is so easily led too, a feather 
pushes him and a straw holds him back; and we do 
not know how he has been influenced.” 

“T know his own selfish nature has influenced 
him,” answered Maria ; “it always did, and it always 
will.” 


“T saw Greyson and his wife yesterday,” the 
Irrepressible informed Chatty, a month later ; ‘“ she’ 
not a beauty.” 

“Tsn’t she?” answered Chatty, trying to look 
unconcerned. ‘Did he seem to care for her?” 

“TI think so, but one cannot tell from passing 
them in the street. I suppose you hope they'll 
fight ?” 

“No, I don’t! I’m not so wicked, nor so mean, 
nor so ” nearly crying 

“ Very well, don’t excite yourself; then you don’t 
hope they’ll fight — you hope they'll be as loving as 
turtle-doves to the end of their days. There’s no 
oceasion to get in a rage about it.” 

“Oh! how I was blinded!” she said again, 
bitterly, as she ran up-stairs to hide herself; “ how 
They were all right, and I 


nm 





I was blinded! 
wrong.” 

So Chatty’s illusion was dispelled. She had 
fought his battles single-handed with them all, 
refusing to believe in his selfishness and hollowness, 
or thinking that even if they were in a measure right 
in all they said, that to her at any rate he would be 
all he seemed. But now she saw him in his true 
light, and yet she could not’ forget him as she tried. 
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She got over her sorrow in time, but she grew cold 
and cynical, and matter-of-fact, and she courted 
admiration—nay, laid herself out for it and gloried in 
it. After atime people talked of her and said she 
hai crown pretty and fascinating—not that she had, 
only that she studied her appearance, and exerted 


all that innate power of fascination which nearly | 


every woman has, but does not always know how to 
use. So people talked of her, and invited her out, 
and wondered at her getting over her love-troubles 
so easily, or declared she could never have really 
eared for Harold Greyson. They did not know how 
she would sometimes escape from the room where 
she had been gayest, just to hide her face in her 
hands in a vain endeavour to keep back her tears, 
and to say hopelessly to herself, “Oh, Harold! 
Harold! if I had only never seen you! Oh! how 
could you ?” 

She was different at home too, and seemed to take 
an interest in nothing, and at times was cross and 
overbearing. Then, when a rush of better feeling 
came, she would ask forgiveness from those she had 
offended, and for a time be all her old self again. 

The one person who never offended her, and of 
whom she never tired, was Molly. Somehow, Molly, 
too, was not so cheerful as she had been. At first 
she had been bright and happy, but as the months 
passed on she changed, and when Chatty went to 
tell her of Harold Greyson’s marriage, she found her 
looking ill and worn. 

“ You see, Miss Chatty, I was right about Captain 
George,” shesaid; “he liked you more than the other.” 

“Oh no, Molly, don’t say that, and George behaved 
s0 meanly.” 

“Do you know, Miss Chatty, last time I went to 
Welling, before mother died, I heard that he had 
been there and——” 

“TI wish you would not talk about him,” inter- 
rupted Chatty, coldly and stiffly, “I do not take any 
interest whatever in him. I want to hear about 
yourself ; Molly, you are looking so ill.” 


“Am I, Miss Chatty? you see mother’s death told | 
on me rather, and Richard will move from Camden | 


Town, though he does well enough here, and I think 
it’s rather a pity.” 

“Molly, are you sure you are contented?” asked 
Chatty, looking up doubtfully 

«Yes, miss.” 

“Is Richard fond of you and kind to you?” 

‘Oh yes, Miss Chatty, he’s very fond of me, and 
I suppose he’s a good husband in the main, as 
husbands go,” replied Molly, speaking as if they 
were commercial commodities. 

‘Molly, I’m certain something’s wrong. I don’t 
believe he is kind to you.” 

“‘No, nothing’s wrong. Only, you see, we are 
going to move next month, and it worries me, for we 
haven’t a place yet. .Richard’s very good to me, 
miss—only, perhaps, he’s easily led away; but you 


know,” and Molly looked uneasy, “I shouldn’t like 
to speak against.-him as I married, even to you, 
miss.” 

“You are quite right, Molly, I won’t ask you 
anything more. Let me know when you have moved, 
but I shall come and see you again before you go.” 

Though Chatty had told Molly she took no in- 
terest in the artilleryman, she found herself think- 
| ing of him all the way home. “I wonder what he 
| went to Welling for,” she thought; “not that I care, 
| or shall ever forgive him,” and she wished she had 
| allowed Molly to finish the sentence. She was just 
las indignant as ever with him, only in her heart she 
| knew that his words, the last he had ever said to 

her, “I think some day you will see I am right in 
| many things,” had been verified, and yet from pride 
she would nct own it. “ After all,” she would say, 
“ Harold was only so unstable. It was the force of cir- 
cumstances, not his own will; I shall never forget him.” 





“Miss Chatty’s old sweetheart—Mr. Greyson as I 
told you of—is married to some one else,”’ said Molly 
to her husband. It was Saturday, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Walbrook had been to market together, and were 
walking home arm-in-arm, the former carrying the 
basket. 

“ How’s that?” he asked. 

“You see he didn’t care for her much—that is, 
not like Captain George. Richard, are you sure you 
put the butter in the basket ?” 

“Those sort of folk never care much about each 
other,” he answered; “they are a queer lot,” he 
added. “Yes, I putthe butter in. I'll give you the 
basket in a minute, Molly, and let you goon, I 
promised to go round to Jack Hall this evening, and 
maybe we’ll look in on the old set, for a little while.” 

“You won’t be late, Richard ?”” and she looked up 
anxiously and leant more heavily on his arm. 

‘*No,” he answered, rather impatiently, “T'll not 
be long.” 

Then they walked on quietly, and Molly began to 
think how much older she had felt since her 
marriage, and to remember, half sadly, but not 
regretfully, how happy she had been at the Deenes’, 
when Richard used to think his pleasantest hours 
were those he spent on a Sunday evening with her. 
Presently he looked at her, and perhaps noticed how 
grave she had grown, for he pulled her hand a little 
farther through his arm, and put the same question 
| that Chatty had put to her, “Molly, are you quite 
contented ?” 

“Oh yes, Richard! quite. I was only thinking, 
you know, how nice it is when you are at home of an 
| evening.” 

“‘T’ll be home soon, my girl,” he said kindly, and 
he gave her the basket, and pulled her cloak close up 
to her throat, and told her the night air was chilly, 
and not to take a worse cold than she had already, 
and then he called her a clever little woman, and 
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she left him quite satisfied, and thought, as she went 
along with her load, it would perhaps be better after 
all when he left Camden Town, for he would be 
away from his old companions. “Only he’s so fond of 
pleasuring,” she added, regretfully, as she re-entered 
her abode. 





A month passed and Chatty had been away from 
home for nearly a fortnight, and one thing and 
another prevented her from going again to Camden 
Town as soon as she had intended. 

“TI must manage to get there this morning,’ she 
said at last to Maria, “for Molly said she was going 
to move, and I should not like to lose sight of her.” 

“She would be sure to let you know, or come and 
tell you her whereabouts.”’ 

“T suppose she would, but I’d better go and see 
her,” and she thought, “ I mustn’t forget to ask why 
George went to Welling.” 

To her disappointment and surprise, she found 
that Molly had gone away nearly a week before, and 
a bill announced that the little house was to let. 





“I wonder where she’s gone. She’ll surely let me 
know. Perhaps the woman next dcor may know 
something about them.” But she gained no in- 
formation. 


“They said they were going to the West End,” . 


the neighbour informed her, glad of an opportunity 
to talk; “but Richard Walbrook had been a little 
wild when he was young,” she volunteered, “and 
lately he had been very unsettled, and sadly worried 
his wife, poor thing, and she was such a nice cheerful 
little body, to be sure. They did say Richard was 
given to take a drop too much, not that she had 
ever seen it herself, though he had a look of it some- 
times.” 

So Chatty went away from the little back street 
which Molly’s neat windows and flower-pots had 
ornamented, and waited patiently till she should see 
or hear from her. 

But one, two, three months went by and no news 
came, and Chatty, half hurt that she had been 
forgotten, half angry, almost gave her up. 

(To be continued.) 








A WORK-A-DAY SERMON. 


|OW I am not going to set myself upas 
| a Solomon—as an encyclopedia of 
wisdom, for I have lived long enough 





things to learn in this world—two or 
three things more than the most talented man 
with the most studious brains can ever attain to. 


Two or three things, did I say? Ah! Wisdom is | 


boundless, and her gems not toe be counted. Of 
course, then, I have never been one of the would-be 
enumerators, but I have picked up two or three 
things in my time, and I have had many a good 
tilt at the base giant Discontent. I feel like a 
porcupine in a pet when I hear some men—ay, and 
women—talk in a whining strain about this vale of 
tears—of this sinful world, and murmur and com- 
plain about God’s work with words that very truly 


to know that there are two or three 


lifetime terrible hurricanes, before which the 
strongest must fall prostrate, and with out- 
stretched hands acknowledge the Divine will, 
and patiently wait for the end; but how many 
of us are there who every time our wheel gets 
stuck in the clay, bawl and ask for the help that 
we already hold in our own hands! 

I have just been through a village where the 
walls of the cottages are mud, the floors a kind of 
clay, and the thatch upon the roofs ragged, moss- 
grown, and miserable. Hodge lives in one of these 


| cottages, with a weary-looking wife, and so many 


children that they would not stand still to be 
reckoned. Like Pat, I could not count two of 
them who kept dodging behind a slimy water-butt. 
Hodge says, pointing to the state of his habitation, 
“Who's to try and improve in a place like this, 


show how little they know of their subject. There | master?” “You,” say I in reply. “ Now, look 
are troubles here, certainly, but who make ninety | here, friend Hodge; smoking a pipe is all very well, 


out of every hundred? Wedo. Who fill the | 


’ 


I’m not going to say it is wrong, nor I’m not 


hospitals? Wedo. Take out of the wards every | going to say it is right. You think it a luxury— 
case that cannot directly or indirectly be attri- | I look upon it as something that makes me sick. 


buted to vice, and they would be nearly empty. | 


Fevers abound: no wonder, when we breed them 
in filth and crowded habitations. The poverty c: 
some districts is heartrending. True: but how 
much of that poverty might not a little foresight 
and saving have averted? There, I have no 
patience with men who snivel and subside at every 
little snowstorm of life, instead of taking off their 
jackets, rolling up their sleeves, seizing a spade, 


and shovelling the snow away. There are in every | 


Now, suppose to-morrow night before you leave the 
farmyard, you ask your master to give youa good 
armful of straw, flail-threshed, with the stems un- 
broken—none cf your machine-crushed. Perhaps 
he will demur, and ask what you want it for. Tell 
him, and he’ll give it without a word. Masters 
know that the best workman is the one who takes 
a pride in home and self. Well, take your straw 
home, and, before you smoke your pipe, mend a 
fey of those holes in the thatch. You know how 
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to do it—neatly too. 
thatched for nothing. The rain won't drip next 
wet day, making a green place down the wall. 
And as for your pipe, depend upon it, tired as you 
may be, the soothing weed will be made more 
soothing by satisfaction.” 

So far so good, but I have not done with Hodge 


You have not seen stacks | box of flowers. 


Costs money? Nonsense! [ 
could make a handsome flower-box for a window 
for fourpence, complete, and “all a growing and a 
blowing;” while, as for sixpence—I wish I could 


whistle on paper to exemplify what a gorgeous set 
' out I could contrive. How would I do it? Tl 


yet: “These walls look very green and mou ldy— 


there’s a nasty, unwholesome look about them. 
Suppose, just for once in a way, you do without 
your pint. Yes, I know you say you seldom have 
one, but somehow a good many twopences and 
twopence halfpennys do go to the ‘King’s Head,’ 
although you say you can seldom taste meat. For 
my part, 1 
than a pot of beer. You prefer the beer, and 
bread, and potatoes, and sometimes bacon; so do 
as you like, but just for this once spend the price 
of a pint—your own words—in a little lime, 
borrow a brush, mix up your whitewash, and go 
over the outside of your cottage as far as you can. 
Mix the wash thin, and it will go a long way—far 
enough to make you so satisfied with your work 
that you will wish to spend another twopence in 
lime for finishing the task; and if the wife don’t 


I’d rather have half a pound of beef 


make you before long serve the inside the same, | 


she is no true woman.” 

I could go on for an hour giving you hints — 
bringing home cobble stones to ‘mend the pat 
about improving your garden, and taking pride i 
your vegetables. I always esteem a man ana is 
proud of his cabbages, and takes sly looks at those 


of his neighbours, to see that they are not growing , 


more hearty, and leaving his behind. I believe 
too, sincerely, that your man who has no weeds in 
his garden has precious few in his heart. Why ? 
Because he has that strong desire for better 
things—that, striving after perfection, that he'll 
stop from his work and wipe his children’s noses, 
sooner than see them running about foul. Depend 
upon it, the task is to get in the thin end of the 
wedge, the rest comes in easy. Once let a man 
start on the right road, and pull up the first 
bramble that dragged him back, he will be so sur- 
prised at his power that he will go on, especially 
if he possesses a wife who smiles and nods 
approval. 

You, too, in t vell, I know it is hard, 
and in spite of all you can do, rents are dear, and 
many a man is compelled to put up with one or at 
most two rooms ina thickly-pcpulated neig rhb 

od. He must be near his work, and t 
put up with a great deal, or rather put up with a 
very little; but what a deal can be made ont of 
that ey little! Some men think differently. For 


ke town: 


my , I don’t think it any disgrace for a man to 
ale is wife. Suppose once in a way he let light 
a little more into the gloomy London rooms, by 


cleaning the windows. Suppose he went in for a 








tell you. I'd get enough wood—egg-box wood— 
where my wife bought her butter, for twopence, 
If I could not borrow a saw, I'd cut it with a knife, 
and I'd fasten it together with pegs instead of 
nails. It would be rough, but never mind that, 
For another penny I’d get some green colour in 
powder, at the oilshop; mix it with some thin 
paste at home, and paint my box with a few stiff 
feathers tied together for a brush. Then with a 
penny left, if I could not finda stall where I could 
get a ha’porth of Virginia stock, and a ha’porth of 
convolvulus minor, I’d have a whole pen’orth of 
the former, and sow it a little ata time, at intervals 
of a fortnight, so as to get asuccession. A penny- 
worth is not much, but sow it thin, and it w¥l goa 
long way. 

“And what would you sow it in?” says some one; 
thinking that because we are in the heart of 
London, he has me there, and that I cannot com- 
plete my flower-box for the price of a pot of beer. 
I'll tell you, for that has been troubling. me a little. 
Supposing that I could not beg a basket-full of 


soil--that I was bak hard up, I should say to my 
wife, “Sally, before you light the fire in the 


morning, just shove the long broom as far up the 


uney as it will go, and save all the soot in the 





She'd 1 laugh, perhaps, but she would do it, andI 
should mix that soot with a lot of ashes from two 
or three days’ burnings, under the grate. They’d 
be fine enough, for Sally don’t leave any cinders. 
So far so good. That night, supposing Tm a car- 
penser [ should ask leave, and then bring home a 
good handkerchief full of sawdust, and mix that 
with the ashes and soot. “And a pretty mess 
yowre making,” says Sally. ‘“ Allright, my lass 
I says, “but is the coal-scuttle empty?” “ Yes,” 
she says, ‘I heeeh you'd fill it for me when you 
came home; for four pair of stairs do tire me so.” 
Allright. I feel very conspirator-like, for I’m afraid 

going quite right here, but 

mht 1 dustpan, and run down into 

the street; it’s dark, and the sweepers have as usual 

ud all in the gutter. They ought to have 

vay, butas they have not, why, here goes. 

we ” Tcan’t take much, or I shall 

‘ss, so I get a third of a scuttle-fall, and 

» up-stairs, and mix with it my other 

its, making on the whole a eset moist 

soil, with which I fill my box, and after a few days, 
I plant my seein and watch for their growth. 

Mine’s an extreme case here, but my sceds come 
up, and if you do likewise, trust me that those few 
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THE THREE 





WISHES. Tok 





blossoms and leaves, tinged though they be with 
soot, will shed such an air of refinement about 
your place, will give you so much satisfaction, and, 
if you must smoke, afford you over your pipe so 
many a sweet contemplative thought, that as you 
watch their progress, the sweet June country will 
come back, refining ideas will cross your mind, 


and rough as you may be, and cumbered by the 
past, you will forget for a while London and its 
toil and trouble, and think of the earth as God 
made it—of your heart as he made it, and then 
feel, as it were, budding within you the seed of 
aspirations towards what you know to be that 
vhich is good. 








PART Tf. 
MMSE NRY SINCLAIR was a bright and 
4] clever boy, and he was good. At school 
he had not a crowd of associates, but 
a handful of trusty friends loved him 


better than they loved any one of the 





rest. He was not large nor strong—no boxer, no 
leaper, no racer—and yet no milksop either, to be 
always idling about, and getting into mischief. He 
loved a laugh, loved a song, loved any game i 
dexterity would redeem weakness. He was one of 
that fine set of boys who neither gain popularity 
with the teachers by betraying the school, nor with 
the school by disobeying or misleading the 1 
but enjoy the honest favour of masters and boys 
The teacher looked to him to answer a hard qv 
and also to tell the ne truth : the boys lo 
to him to keep a secret and jom im a frolie, 









i rovided 
there was nothing worse in it than hi i 
And Henry was even better than all this. He ane 
learned from a Christian mother not to be ashamed 
of Christ, and not to be afraid of him either; not to 
fancy that any one in heaven wants to make us 









wretched; not to go about with a long sour fi 
if, though good from prudence, he was fretting h 
cause it did not answer to be wicked; and not to 
hesitate, when he had done wrong, about going to his 
dear Lord to confess it, and get forgiven. When | 
mother had taught him these blessed les 
died with her hand resting upon her son’s head; and 








Henry never forgot that last touch of love, nor the 
blessing that went with it, nor how cheerful had been 
the voice and happy the face of her who made his 
aks conception ef a saint. Happy the son who 
has such a mother. And happy th? mother who has 
so lived as by teaching and example to have gained 
the blessing of such a son. 

Some years after this bereavement Henry was 
assailed by a long and languishing illness. Even 

yhen he recovered, it was necessary to keep him from 
study or exertion, and thus he was insensibly betrayed 
into habits of mind that were far i 
some. He becan 
mind wasted itself upon light stories and tales, wh ic] 
equally unfitted him for life and for real m¢ edite 
His father objected to give him so m: ny 10 
romances, and strove to develop his imagination 
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a persistent day 
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THE THREE WISHES 


Eastern tales and fairy stories, and all the glowing 
legends of wild supernatural powers that either help 
or thwart mankind. Now, I do not say that a little 
of such reading is to be condemned. Perhaps it may 
develop the imagination, as mathematics develop 
the reason. But the excess of it is easily reached, 
will surely intoxicate and enfeeble the mind 
nstead of enriching it; and fill its victim with dis- 


and t 


a t 





content. Henry did not learn to love God better by 
ng constantly for a strange unnatural world, 


~—- 


ustead of being thankful for the one that actually 





1 

lay nage him. He became moody and unhappy, 
not only because he could not become invisible by 
putting on a cap, or omnipotent by rubbing a lamp, 
but because conscience blamed him for thinking too 


1 avout such nonsense, and too little ahout holi- 
ness and love. 


7 


he fell asleep by his bedroom fire, 


y 


One eveni 





while his mind was ill at ease about this matter ; 
and sleeping, his train of thought went on, except 





he seemed to see those whom before he only 
vied: and when he saw them, they were not so 
ry er after all, Fortunatus and his wonder- 
laves laden with new 





nares when a beggar 
ked alms, he burst out into such a laugh of scorn 
that Henry saw clearly how riches harden the heart, 
and prevent men from so much as comprehending the 
truth about the poor. 

h came Aladdin with his lamp. His eyes were 
oud and tyrannical, but suspicious and cowar uy 
oo. He seemed to think 1 

and to be sure that any one would rob him who could. 
And in his 1 


two-storey villas he wal 





1e might be robbed a 





enificence he quite despised the neat 
ed between. To the dreame: 





it was hardly strange that a soft voice behind him 





ld whisper, as these two passed, “Give m 
ither poverty nor riches.” Still he clung to his 


e 











sh for strange powers and supernatural faculties, 
hi 


le h = 


such as others in his books er epee But w 











o tl ht, the present owner of the Seven-leagued 
boots went and his lees were dwindled for want 
of prope t cercise till they looked like the 
legs “of a < He had been forbidden to use 





the wonder ful “me ts by that great physician, Dr. 
@sculapius (of whom Hen 


school, perhaps during an attack cf scarlatina), but 


vemembered hearing in 
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he dragged them about everywhere, lest they should 
be run away with ; and very awkward he looked, and 
very burdensome he found them. Just then a cry 
was raised of such loud alarm that Fortunatus and 
Aladdin ran for their lives; the man with the Seven- 
leagued boots pulled them on, and scurried away at 
their full speed ; the two whisperers prostrated them- 
selves abjectly on the ground; and the quiet voice 
directed Henry to climb into a tree and watch what 
would come next. It was the owner of the Sword of 
Sharpness who came by. He had become desirous 
of exercising his fearful gift; the thirst of blood 
had increased by indulgence, until now he never 
appeared in the streets without clamour and panic 
spreading all over the town. Henry saw his ghastly 
face, bloodshot eyes, and agitated mien, saw the 
swaggering insolence with which he brandished his 
terrible weapon, and ceased to wish for any un- 
natural gifts whatever. When the tyrant came to 
where the two wretches had prostrated themselves 
in terror, he rolled one of them over with his foot, 
and cried in a terrible voice, “ Wretch, wherefore 
dost thou lie here, as if a creature of the pit were 
coming ?” and as he spoke, he struck off his head. 
Warned by his fate, the other at once leaped up, 
and though trembling and speechless, yet he tried 
to look as if he did not fear him. ‘ What!” 
screamed the murderer, “dost thou tremble when I 
am peaceful, only to mock me when offended?” and 
the second head relled through the dust to where the 
other also rested, while the owner of the sword strode 
fiercely on. 

When Henry had come down from his hiding- 
place, he looked about to see who had spoken to him 
these four times. He started, and a thrill of awe 
ran through his frame, to see not a fairy, nor a genie, 
but a Christian angel, young and beautiful, clad in 
the purest white. The angel signed to him to be 
silent, and after a long pause, said, “ Mortal, thou 
hast loved and coveted what is strange and showy, 
rather than what is good and true. As thou hast 
desired so often, so it shall be done for thee to-day. 
Three wishes shall be given of whatsoever is dearest 


te thy heart; but think well and carefully, and re- | 


member the warning of this terrible sight, without 





which the boon I convey would be cruel and ruinous 
indeed. Within an hour return hither, and make thy 
requests at this same spot, doubting not that I shall 
hear whatsoever thou wilt demand.” So saying, the 
angel vanished, and Henry went home, sobered and 
calmed, to pray. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

249. Give the names and number of “the Cities 
of the Plain. 

250. Give the names and nuzabers of the cities of 
the Philistines. 

251. Quote the passage in which Moses is called a 
king. 

252. The Pentateuch contains quotations from 
books which are not in the received canon of Scripture, 

253. “The ministration of angels” in the giving 
of the law is referred to, how often in the Bible? 
Give the passages. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 720. 

233. Simeon. When first numbered, in Numb. i. 23, 
it amounted to 59,300; when numbered in Numb, 
xxvi. 14, it amounted to only 22,200. 

234. 1 Sam. xi, 1—11. When their city was 
besieged by Nuhash, King of the Ammonites, they 
;sent to Saul, and he came to their assistance, and 
surprised and defeated the Ammonites with great 
slaughter. 

235. Matt. v. 48. “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

236. Exod, xxiv. 7, ‘‘ And he took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the audience of the people.” 

237. Four. Joshua, son of Nun (Numb. xiv. 6); 
Joshua, a Eeth-shemite (1 Sam. vi. 14—18) ; Joshua, 
the governor of the city (2 Kings xxiii. 8 ); Joshua, 
the son of Josedech (Haggai i. 1), 

238. Achan—Josh. vii. 18; Jonathan—1 Sam. xiv. 
40—42 ; Jonah—Jonah i. 7; Matthias—Acts i. 26. 

239. Gen, xvii. 13, “ He that is born in thy house, 
and he that is bought with thy money.” 
| 240, Absalom on one occasion burned a field of 
_Joab’s that was near his, See 2 Sam. xiv. 30. 





SONNET 


TQ 2 


FAN H, who could limn the landscape that we love, 
) The rocky garden’s variegated wreath— 
The limes that skirt, the oaks and pines 
beneath, 


® 


Ocean before—the summer sky above ? 


Whe could portray the mountain’s purple smiles, 
And all the opal tints of earth and heaven— 
Foam-fringéd forests—heather-tufted isles— 


ARTIST, 


The health-flushed morn, the hectic hue of even— 
And young Atlantic’s petulant-shifting wiles ? 


Who could do aught but mar the true expression, 
Where all is change ? then why a record shape 
Of scenes whose nature glories i succession 
From wood to wave, from wave to distant cape? 
Fancy in thought alone could paint her fair pos- 
session. ALFRED PERCEVAL. 
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